bowed and said: 'Good morning, Madame, are you
* giving your baby an airing?' "
Never stopping in her chatter, she followed Michel
back to the house and on to the veranda. He looked
around, picked up an inkpot from the flap of the little
bureau, and asked his grandmother for a few sheets
of writing-paper.
"What for, paper?" Madame Armelle cautiously
enquired.
"To write a few paragraphs of my novel on."
"Ah! Well, well, well, well, well!" cried Madame
Armelle. "I just thought I wrould ask. you see. . . /'
And, disappearing into her room, she emerged a
moment later with a large ledger which had been
Monsieur ArmeHe's account book.
"There you are/' she said, "you see there are plenty
of empty pages still. Tear out what you want. Then
I'll put the book in the cupboard by the chest of
drawers, and whenever you want paper to scribble
your bits of nonsense on you'll know where to
find it." Then, noticing the book that Michel
had laid on the table, she read out the title syllable
by syllable:
"Madame Bovary. . . . Aha! You're as bad as
Jules" (that was the name of a one-time boarder at
the Lycee de Dompierre, whom she had taken out
in holiday-time). "You like Madame Bovary. But
Jules, you know, used to read other books far dirtier
than Madame Bovary. He used to buy them on his
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